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I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
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If Mr. Angell, the founder of our two 
Societies, could have listened to the four- 
teen broadcasts given by officers and 
members of the staff during Humane 
Week, he would certainly have sought 
out Henry. Bergh somewhere in the 
Celestial Realm and exchanged congrat- 
ulations upon the marvelous growth of 
the movement of which they were the 
founders in this country nearly seventy- 
five years ago. 

Humane Societies, and especially. those 
with animal hospitals, should air raids 
occur, will doubtless find their services 
increasingly demanded. So far as our 
own work and Hospital are concerned, 
we are making all possible preparations 
to meet the emergency. Men, women 
and children, of course, first, but there 
are millions of those who will risk many 
a danger before refusing to protect their 


“household pets and other domestic ani- 


mals, 


Since this last war broke out, we have 
had no word of the activities of any of 
the humane societies in Germany, France 
or Italy. That is also true of Belgium, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Denmark and 
Greece. Whether there is any money 
left in these lands for humane work, 
there still must be human hearts, loving 
and doing what they can to prevent 
cruelty to the defenseless animals that 
are still left to them. With hundreds of 
thousands in these stricken countries 
either starving or near starvation, what 
must it mean to what animals are still 
left, and who will ever know how many, 
that have for generations been thought 
of only as household pets, have been 
sacrificed for human food? Starvation, 
Plague, these are only part of the hor- 
tors war brings both to man and beast. 


The Call of The M. S. P. C. A. 


Editorial in Boston News Bureau, April 20, 1942 


E properly should subordinate and 

minimize many activities, such as 
non-essential spending, which may im- 
pair our war effort. But such concen- 
tration on war-winning does not abrogate 
or suspend certain qualities and impulses 
which are really permanent, through 
both war and peace. Also they may in- 
cidentally aid us in waging the war. 

Directly in that class fall the perma- 
nent activities, for example, of such an 
organization as the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. An interval of war augments 
the need for all those activities. War 
often seems to be the essence of cruelty, 
even though waged for a noble purpose. 
Anything which mitigates some of those 
cruelties is highly commendable, as rec- 
ognized in the founding and present good 
works of the Red Cross. These are our 
days and nights of blood donations, first- 
aid practice, etc. Also anything else 
which promotes the spirit of kindness 
and mercy, wherever possible, is an asset 
to our morale. 

Quite the same is true of our dumb 
animals, which themselves are real if 
unwitting assets. This is appreciated 
in the provision of three Red Cross 
courses for first aid to any animal casu- 
alties. Then there is the enlistment of 
the animals themselves in direct war 
work. Horses and mules have always 
been patient and valuable drafted sol- 
diers. So are pigeons. Dogs distin- 
guished themselves in the first World 
War; now in all armies, including our 
own, they serve again with zest and de- 
votion when trained to many duties. 
Hereabouts the M.S.P.C.A. is actively 
co-operating in such tuition with the 


New England Dog Training Club and with 
the Army. These dumb draftees may 
comprehend little, or even nothing; but 
they are soldierly in their loyalty when 
taught their duty. From every angle, 
of asset value as well as the precepts of 
kindness and mercy in a troubled time, 
the M.S.P.C.A. deserves from the com- 
munity a warmly sustained support. 


Children in a Democracy 


A short time ago, Marshall Field, 
chairman of the National Citizens Com- 
mittee, White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy, addressed a 
meeting in Denver, Colorado. Among 
many interesting features in the ad- 
dress, the following seems worthwhile 
quoting in full, especially when we real- 
ize the important role of humane edu- 
cation during and particularly after 
the war: 


“There is another problem in child 
health that is usually overlooked but 
has become acute with the war situa- 
tion, and that is the mental health of 
children. The war is bound to leave its 
imprint on them, but through intelli- 
gent guidance we can avoid some of the 
damage. We must help them to over- 
come fears. We cannot allow deep-seated 
race hatred to develop. (I was surprised 
to learn that in one of our zoos the 
Japanese monkey had to be removed 
because the children were stoning him.) 

“Let us remember that the attitudes 
of children are dependent largely on 
the attitudes of parents as expressed in 
daily home life. Parents in these perilous ~ 
times have a deeper responsibility than 
ever before. They determine the stand- 
ard of morale in the homes. The morale 
in millions of homes determines the 
morale of the nation.” 
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To a Hunter 


Dorothy E. Jacobs 


This was a doe, who kissed 

A slender, freckled fawn, 

When the eastern sky, pink-tinted, 

Told a gray earth it was dawn. 
The sun's gold lances missed 
The mountain's pine-clad brink; 
Filled cloven hooves, imprinted 
Where the deer had paused to drink. 

This was a doe, who fled 

On slim legs through the gleam 

Of sun-bright, silver, shallow 

Waters of a stream. 
With high-flung, tapered head, 
And white brush whisking up; 
Startling finch and swallow, 
And furry frightened pup. 

This is a doe, who lies 

On the fender of your car, 

With stiff, slim legs extended 

That once fled, free and far. 
A doe with glassy eyes, 
And a bullet in its side .. . 
And a starving fawn, untended, 
Dies where black wood shadows slide. 


Angleworms as Pepper-Uppers 
EDITH ELIZABETH FEIGEL 


NGLEWORMS—fishing. Or angle- 

worms for the young robin family. 
That’s the usual association most of us 
have in our minds about these lowly little 
soil animals. But here is something new 
to think about. They tell us that when 
you see a robin with his black head 
cocked to one side, apparently listening, 
he hears the angleworm singing, and 
in that way discovers where to find him. 
And they also say that the earthworm is 
a real silviculturist. 

The fact is, our scientists tell us that 
the earthworm is one of the best workers 
we have, in helping trees to grow. That 
sounds rather incredible but the angle- 
worm really does a very important job. 
He fertilizes the ground so it will help 
to feed the trees. 

Of course we all know that trees need 
other things besides water in order to 
grow and in turn produce the wood which 
is so important to us humans. Trees 
need minerals for food and if the ground 
contains the right amount of these min- 
erals the trees will pump them into their 
myriad cells, fibers and leaves, which 
eventually make the wood. 

Now what part does the angleworm 
play in this process? In the first place 
he makes the soil porous by boring holes 
into the ground. This permits the rain to 
soak into the ground and be stored to 
a depth of six feet or more. It will not 


run off, as would be the case if the 
ground were hard and not porous. These 
same tunnels help to ventilate the soil. 
Angleworms consume the leaves of 
some of the hardwood trees. 


They also 
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Elk Come to North Dakota 


LEO D. HARRIS 


THE ELK BEING CARED FOR AT 


draw the leaves into their holes and 
there the leaves decay or are digested 
and then deposited. Earthworm castings 
are said to be one of the richest plant 
foods known. The earthworm devours 
earth, dead leaves or other decomposing 
organic material. It may sound funny— 
but the angleworm has a chicken-like 
gizzard which pulverizes everything the 
worm swallows. Through chemical re- 
action this whole process is believed to 
aid in breaking up the mineral soil. 
When this happens the minerals are 
ready for the trees to use for food. 

Experiments with plants in jars have 
been made and it was found that those 
plants which had earthworms or earth- 
worm egg-capsules in their soil were 
stronger, healthier and twice the size of 
the plants without them. It was even 
noted that the more luxuriant plants 
grown on worm-worked soil were more 
or less ignored by pests. 

Even farmers are “planting” earth- 
worms in gardens and around fruit trees. 
Where these earthworms are used they 
get better trees, better vegetables, and 
better flowers. 

Scientists working on this study say 
that the angleworms, especially the big 
ones, are probably the most important 
individuals of the soil animals, in exer- 
cising a real influence on forest soils. 
This is especially true in hardwood for- 
ests. These earthworms (Lumbricus 
terrestris), are the kind you can lure 
from their burrows at night. 


Join the Jack London Club, and 
help stop the cruelty in training ani- 
mals for stage or screen. 


THE STOCKYARDS IN KILLDEER 


Yellowstone Park twenty-six ek 

were unloaded in the stockyards 
at Killdeer, North Dakota, by members 
of the Town Criers. These animals re- 
ceived the best of care, including plenty 
of hay and ground feed, for four weeks, 
The people of Dunn county are proud 
to receive them. This is the only county 
in North Dakota which will have elk at 
large. It is the first county ever to 
attempt their restoration to the territory 
where their forebears ranged in unfet- 
tered abandon 75 years ago. 

For four weeks the elk at the stock- 
yards were visited by throngs of people, 
many of whom had never seen such 
animals before. 

On March 30, John Mass and his truck 
took these elk to the Killdeer Mountains, 
eleven miles from the town of Killdeer, 
and unloaded them where the battle of 
the Killdeer Mountains was fought with 
the Indians many years ago. The dk 
were given their freedom. Hay was 
scattered for a mile, so as to make them 
feel at home. They were in excellent 
condition and immediately began to 
browse only a short distance from the 
truck. 

The law is very strict regarding pre 
tection of elk. It specifically provides for 
a heavy fine or a year in jail for anyone 
killing, shooting at or pursuing any of 
the animals, or caught molesting them. 

This is now the only spot in North 
Dakota where elk are harbored and are 
roaming at large under this protection. 


A FTER a 600-mile ride from the 
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Golden-Throated Martens 


WILLIAM MacMILLAN 


of course, but because of that slash 

of gold under the throat they could 
quite correctly be called golden-throated 
martens. 


The graceful little creatures are, be- 
yond all comparison, the loveliest of 
American fur-bearing animals. Just a 
trifle larger than mink, and quite a bit 
smaller than fisher, they are covered 
with dark brown fur of exquisite tex- 
ture, and flecked with gold at the throat. 
Their faces are sharp and triangular, 
their legs short and powerful, and their 
tails amazingly bushy. 

Golden-throated martens are not com- 
mon in frequented places. In spite of 
the fact that thousands of the gorgeous 
little creatures still roam the woods, re- 
markably few people have ever actually 
set eyes on one. 

One reason for this is undoubtedly 
the martens’ retiring nature, as far as 
humans are concerned. The minute their 
supersensitive nostrils pick up an alien 
scent they melt, swiftly and soundlessly, 
into the shadows. 

Years and years ago, before anything 
very definite was known about these 
gorgeously-furred animals, they were 
classed, rather vaguely, with the weasels. 
Why this should have been done is hard 
to understand. While it is true that 
their twenty-four inch bodies are some- 
what weasel-like in their undulations, 
the resemblance ends there. They have 
little in common with them and lack their 
strong musk. 

There are no animals in the woods 
more versatile than these golden-throated 
martens. Fitted with exceptionally sharp 


[Tot cours commonly known as sables, 


claws that cut deep into the bark, they 
are as much at home in the tree-tops as 
they are on the ground, and frequently 
travel long distances in a single night. 

One never hears a marten move. He 
just seems to flow, touching the ground 
so lightly nothing, not even a leaf, is 
disturbed. 

For some reason or another, as yet 
beyond the pale of human understand- 
ing, these golden-throated martens are 


subject, from time to time, to “spells,” . 


when they quit their familiar haunts 
and scatter to the winds. 


Bees Busier than Ever 


Many bees are having to work over- 
time these days, too. By shipping bees 
to southern California after a short rest 
in winter, then bringing them north- 
ward, gradually, as the blossoming 
orange, clover, alfalfa and buckwheat 
comes on, a well-managed colony will 
produce five times the average of a 
stationary colony. 

Bees are, surely, the most useful of 
insects. They pollinate apples, pears, 
plums, cherries and other fruits. They 
produce honey used in baking, candy, 
medicines, chocolate, fountain-syrups 
and the like. Then, there is beeswax, a 
by-product, used in candles and cos- 
metics; and by the Navy in waterproof 
coatings for shells, guns and aircraft. 


CARRIE BEHRMAN 
In the Heian Epoch, in Japan, dogs 
were called by human names and were 
given official titles. Religious services 


were performed at their death. 
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Simian Logic 
Linda Boone Saxon 


An old Malayan monkey 
Sat upon a limb, 

And contemplated bullets 
Speeding under him. 

He studied group behavior— 
Twenty-thousand strong— 

Then said, “That fellow Darwin 
Must have figured wrong; 

It couldn't be our family 
Man's descended from— 

An evolutionary ape 

Wouldn't act that dumb!” 


Proverbs That Honor Animals 


JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


O”’ four-footed friends have inspired 
their share of proverbs and folk 
sayings from the classic days of Greece 
right down to modern times. 

It is useless to attempt to trace the 
source of most proverbs, of course. They 
are seemingly timeless in their origin 
and have been translated into so many 
tongues that their original sources defy 
all research. It is enough to know that 
they pay universal tribute to the animal 
world. 

“You can lead a horse to water, but 
you can’t make it drink,” is one of the 
favorite proverbs inspired by equines. 
Dogs are represented by such familiar 
proverbs as “Let sleeping dogs lie” and 
“Barking dogs don’t bite.” 

Even the pig has its day in the peren- 
nial reminder that “You can’t make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear’—a bit of 
advice that too often goes unheeded. 

“A cat can look at a queen” is an age- 
less token of feline equality and com- 
placency, while “the lion’s share” will 
suggest the old fable about the king of 
the jungle. 

Another jungle cat is remembered in 
the question, “Can the leopard change its 
spots?” Still another of the old-time 
sayings refers to “A welf in sheep’s 
clothing.” 

Without being mentioned by name. 
the tortoise is the inspiration for the re- 
minder that ‘The race is not always to 
the swift.” It came, of course, from 
childhood’s fable about the tortoise and 
the hare. 

“Like a bull in a china shop” may not 
be a proverb, but it has been translated 
into so many languages that by this 
time it can at least be accepted as a 
folk saying of uncertain origin. 

A doctor and a lawyer were found to 
be in a bitter dispute. The doctor was 
heard to say, “A little bird told me what 
kind of lawyer you are—‘Cheep, cheep’.” 
To which the lawyer retorted, “Well, a 
little duck told me what kind of doctor 
you are.” 
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WALTER F. DOWNEY, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR MASSACHUSETTS, VICE-PRESIDENT HANSEN, 

AND PRESIDENT ROWLEY (POINTING), AT EXHIBIT OF POSTERS IN CONTEST OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Be Kind to Animals Week Comes to Bay State 


School Posters and Exercises, Radio, Press, Lectures Proclaim Unusual Activities of 


to Animals Week was marked in 

Massachusetts by one of the most 
successful animal poster contests ever 
conducted by the S.P.C.A. The most sig- 
nificant showing of these posters yet 
held extended during the entire week of 
April 20 to 25, when about 700 of them 
were displayed in the large auditorium 
on the fifth floor of the Annex of the 
Jordan Marsh Company in Boston. Hun- 
dreds of interested teachers, pupils and 
others viewed this artistic display and 
were enthusiastic in their praise of it. 

Opposite is shown a view of the of- 
ficial visit to the exhibit of Commissioner 
of Education Walter F. Downey, accom- 
panied by President Francis H. Rowley 
and Executive Vice-President Eric H. 
Hansen of the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. 
In addition to granting this liberal space 
to the Society, the Jordan Marsh Com- 
pany generously gave up an entire win- 
dow to a further display of the posters 
with signs calling attention to the main 
exhibit. Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 
also co-operated by a most artistic win- 
dow showing of plaster replicas of a life- 
size Russian wolfhound accompanied by 
a little girl, also a miniature statue of 
St. Francis of Assisi with birds upon 
his shoulders and animals by his side, 
all surrounded with appropriate posters 
and Be Kind to Animals mottoes. An- 
other attractive display was a window 
on the Winter Street side of the Gil- 
christ Company, while other stores car- 
ried less pretentious exhibits. 

Judging by the number of posters 
received, 7,381, and the fact that teach- 
ers may select not more than five from 
any one room, it is conservatively esti- 


Te twenty-eighth annual Be Kind 


“ mated that not less than 50,000 pupils 


entered this contest. It would appear, 
more than in any previous year, that all 
the fine, creative talent in our children 
came to the fore. The posters, repre- 
senting school art at its best, came from 
511 different schools, representing 170 
cities and towns of the state. More than 
3,200 prizes were awarded, as follows: 
First, bronze medal with blue ribbon, 
717; second, bronze medal with red rib- 
bon, 930; honorable mention, one year’s 
subscription to Our Dumb Animals, 


~ 


Unusual Radio Programs 


For the unusual co-operation of the 
Boston broadcasting stations, over which 
twelve different programs were pre- 
sented by the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. 
during the Week, we are indeed grate- 
ful. These opened on Humane Sunday, 
on Station WBZ, with an interview with 


Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


President Rowley and Thornton W. 
Burgess; and a talk over Station WORL 
by John F. Cotter. Daily programs were 
presented over Station WMEX, with 
talks by Dr. Erwin F. Schroeder, Albert 
A. Pollard, L. Willard Walker, Eric H. 
Hansen and Dr. R. H. Schneider. On 
Tuesday Mr. Cotter presented a children’s 
program on Station WHDH. Outstand- 
ing was the talk by President Francis 
H. Rowley, on Thursday, over the Mu- 
tual Network, coast to coast hook-up, on 
Station WAAB. On Friday a talk was 
given on Station WEEI by Guy Rich- 
ardson. On Saturday there was an in- 
terview between Dr. G. B. Schnelle and 
Miss Margaret J. Kearns on Station 
WHDH. Other talks were given by offi- 
cers of the Society on stations outside 
of Boston. 


Other Addresses and Activities 


For the sixth consecutive year, on the 
afternoon of Humane Sunday, the popu- 
lar story teller, Thornton W. Burgess, 
gave one of his intensely interesting il- 
lustrated lectures at the Boston Public 
Library. The large lecture hall was 
completely filled with admirers of this 
magnetic speaker whose new colored 
films of birds and animals were received 
with marked enthusiasm. A feature of 
the gathering was the introduction of 
President Rowley of the Society, who re- 
sponded in a few inspiring words. 

During the Week, Mr. Hansen ad- 
dressed the Winchester Auxiliary at a 
public meeting held at the Library, and 
also spoke to a large noonday audience 
at the Civilian Defense Exhibit in down- 
town Boston. 

There was “open house” at the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital and every day 
numerous visitors, many of them chil- 
dren, were shown through the building. 
Four groups of the Boston Junior Police 
Corps were received. After a trip 
through the Hospital, in which the boys 
expressed themselves as greatly pleased, 
they were taken to the auditorium and 
shown moving pictures, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Cotter. The illustration on 
page 108 shows a group of these boys in 
the courtyard of the Hospital. 


Mayors Proclaim the Week 


In addition to the official designation 
of Humane Sunday and Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week by Governor Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts, the mayors of Somerville, 
Chelsea and Holyoke, and the chairman 
of the selectmen of Brookline, issued of- 
ficial proclamations or statements calling 
for the observance of the Week. 


Humane Day in Schools 


Nearly 11,000 copies of the Society’s 
original compilation of “Humane Exer- 
cises for the Use of Teachers,” an eight- 
page pamphlet, were required for the 
observance of Humane Day in the 
schools of Massachusetts alone. Pro- 
grams were given in all sections, many 
of them being held on Friday, April 17, 
because of vacations during the follow- 
ing week. This date was officially desig- 
nated for the schools of Boston by Su- 
perintendent Arthur L. Gould. A sample 
program was that given by the fifth 
grade pupils in the Lincoln school, Win- 
chester, which consisted of appropriate 
recitations, essays, songs, stories, and 
a short play, “Let Us Have Pets.” Plays 
were given by the pupils of the foreign 
language department of the Highland 
Junior High school in Holyoke, together 
with recitations and the reading of Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall’s Proclamation. The 
Daily Transcript and Telegram of Hol- 
yoke carried a large picture showing 
Naturalist Schurr explaining about va- 
rious animals to children from different 
schools in the Museum at the Public 
Library. 

Among the various groups who visited 
the poster exhibit in Boston was one of 
twenty-five pupils from the Junior High 
school of Ashland. Other groups, in- 
cluding Scouts, took advantage of the 
“open house” invitation to tour the 
Angell Animal Hospital during the week. 


Hearty Press Co-operation 


The press of the state, and especially 
that of Boston, gave excellent support 
to our -activities in connection with the 
Week. Many articles and feature pic- 
tures were used daily. Excellent edi- 
torials appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, the Boston Traveler, 
the Worcester Gazette, the Hampshire 
Gazette, Northampton, the Evening 
Union, Springfield, the Fitchburg Sen- 
tinel, the Newburyport News, the Web- 
ster Times and the Orleans Record. 


Fine Publicity in Rhode Island 


Thanks to the Providence Journal, Be 
Kind to Animals Week was prominently 
heralded in Rhode Island where the local 
Humane Education Society had charge 
of an extensive program of activities. 
Governor McGrath endorsed the Week, 
as did State Director of Education - 
Rockett, Mayor Roberts of Providence, 
and U. S. Senator Peter G. Gerry. Radio 
talks were given over the local stations. 
Instructions for the care of dogs and 
cats in air raids were widely distributed. 
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The need of this was illustrated by a 
feature cartoon by Halladay in the Jowr- 
nal. Twenty-nine prizes were awarded 
to boys and girls participating in the 
annual Kindness Week pet show. 


Camera Exchange in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A feature of the observance by the 
Western Pennsylvania Humane Society 
in Pittsburgh was the exchange of cam- 
eras for sixty air rifles and B B guns that 
were surrendered by school pupils. The 
Society conducted a school poster con- 
test in which 2,500 posters were entered. 
The awards included 65 medals, 20 spe- 
cial prizes of books, pen and pencil sets, 
etc., and more than 600 merit certifi- 
cates. Letters and literature were mailed 
by the Society to all ministers, and Hu- 
mane Week posters, suggestions for ap- 
propriate exercises and leaflets on the 
care of pets during air raids were sup- 
plied to schools of the city and suburbs. 


Best Humane Week Yet in Virginia 


From.our colored representative in 
Virginia, the Rev. J. W. Lemon: “Hu- 
mane Week was the best one that we 
have had. I had more engagements in 
the schools than I could fill. Had articles 
in two papers. Secured ministers to 
preach suitable sermons on Humane Sun- 
day. Made talks and addresses in schools 
and churches. The teachers and chil- 
dren gladly co-operated. I distributed 
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many posters and a quantity of humane 
literature.” 


Georgia Celebrates Widely 


Announced by the usual official Proc- 
lamation by Governor Eugene Talmadge, 
Be Kind to Animals Week in Georgia 
was marked by general observance on 
the part of the schools, unusual activities 
by P. T. A. groups, and co-operation by 
the Federal Works Agency of the Work 
Projects Administration of the state. 
The Agency released practical sugges- 
tions on the care of animals during air 
raids, which went to many W. P. A. 
workers. Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, 
representing the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, gave as many as eight or 
ten talks each day in the schools of 
Atlanta. At a meeting of the Atlanta 
P. T. A. Council Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
superintendent of schools, spoke on “The 
Value of Humane Education in Charac- 
ter Education,” and Dr. J. E. Severin 
talked on the practical care of animals. 
The Atlanta Journal ran a series of 
illustrated feature articles. 


Many Radio Programs in South Carolina 


Governor R. M. Jefferis of South Caro- 
lina, in his Proclamation, referred to 
Henry F. Lewith of that state as the 
originator of the expression “Be Kind 
to Animals,” and urged that “parents 
and teachers encourage in children a 
sympathetic understanding of animals 
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June, 
and respect for the rights of these 
friends and helpers of mankind.” School 
officials and the press cordially endorsed 
the Week. Both the State, Columbia, 
and the Columbia Record, as well ag 
numerous other newspapers, gave wide 
publicity to the celebration. 

Seymour Carroll, representing the 
American Humane Education Society, 
arranged for twenty-three radio pro- 
grams over stations in Columbia, Charles- 
ton, Sumter, Greenwood, Anderson, Spar- 
tanburg and Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, 
N. C., and Augusta, Ga. Miss M. E, 
Holloway, director of dramatics at the 
Howard school, Columbia, wrote and di- 
rected a play that was heard on Station 
WIS in that city. 

Mr. Carroll supplied press releases to 
all the weekly newspapers in South 
Carolina, as well as many of the dailies, 
and to nearly all the Negro newspapers 
in the United States. 


Week Proclaimed in New Mexico 


As he has done in former years, Gov- 
ernor John E. Miles of New Mexico 
issued an official Proclamation. After 
designating the dates for the Week, he 
said: “I recommend that organizations 
and schools arrange programs on the 
proper care and treatment of our do- 
mestic animals and that a major topic 
be the suggestion of the National Coun- 
cil of Defense which emphasizes the im- 
portant part the horse, the mule, the 
burro and the dog play in the war effort.” 


ONE OF SEVERAL GROUPS OF THE JUNIOR POLICE CORPS, BOSTON, AT THE ANGELL 
MEMORIAL ANIMAL HOSPITAL DURING BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
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Isolation Ward Opened at Angell Animal Hospital 


Trustees, Directors and Officers of Massachusetts S. P. C. A. Dedicate Newly Equipped Rooms 


resentatives of the trustees and direc- 

tors of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
as well as of the officers of the Society, 
the John R. Macomber isolation ward, 
on the top floor of the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, Boston, was dedicated 
on April 30 by simple but impressive 
exercises. This ward, unique of its kind 
and unequalled in equipment by any 
similar one anywhere, will be used for 
treating dogs with distemper and other 
communicable canine diseases. 

In a brief address President Rowley 
paid a glowing tribute to the trustees 
and directors of the Society, saying: 
“For more than 32 years that I have 
served as president, no organization has 
had a more loyal and unselfish board of 
trustees and directors guiding its des- 
tinies. Every member on our board has 
served efficiently, cheerfully and without 
remuneration. This beautiful new ward, 
which will help to relieve the pain and 
suffering of stricken animals, is named 
‘The John R. Macomber Ward,’ in recog- 
nition of his deep sympathy for the 
cause of animals and his generous and 
helpful services as a trustee for a quar- 
ter of a century.” 

Mr. Macomber responded in a few 
well chosen words of thanks and appre- 


I the presence of distinguished rep- 


to John R. Macomber 


EX-GOVERNOR BAXTER OF MAINE, PRESIDENT ROWLEY AND TRUS- 


TEES JOHN R. MACOMBER AND CHARLES G. BANCROFT AT DEDICA- 
TION OF NEW ISOLATION WARD ON TOP FLOOR OF ANGELL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL, BOSTON. JOSEPH MORAN IS HOLDING THE DOG. 


INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING TRANSLUCENT GLASS CAGES WITH 
WIRE FRONTS IN NEW ISOLATION WARD AT ANGELL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


ciation, and Vice-President Hansen ex- 
plained briefly the extent of the equip- 
ment and how it will be used. Then 
Dr. E. F. Schroeder, chief veterinarian 
of the Hospital staff, conducted the party 
through the ward and pointed out the 
various features and described the meth- 
ods of procedure. 

The visitors were greatly interested 
in all that they saw, and especially in 
the electric sterilizing lamp, the ultra 
violet rays of which are largely effec- 
tive in destroying all air-borne bacteria. 
All who enter the ward, veterinarians, 
attendants, and visitors, will be obliged 
to stand under this lamp for about a 
minute as a safeguard against infection, 
before they leave. The ward, fitted with 
the most advanced facilities, is air- 
conditioned. It contains 64 translucent 
glass kennels, with fronts of wire. 

In addition to those above mentioned 
there were present at the dedication 
Charles G. Bancroft, trustee and direc- 
tor, Percival P. Baxter, William Dana 
Orcutt, John R. Forgie, William E. Put- 
nam, Stanwood K. Bolton, Walter M. 
Kendall, Edward G. Fischer, and Victor 
A. Friend, directors, and Albert A. Pol- | 
lard, treasurer, and Guy Richardson, 
secretary of the Society. Afternoon tea 
was served by the office secretaries on 
the main floor of the Hospital building. 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 


JUNE, 1942 


FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 


_ offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer 
than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty-four 
lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten and an addressed envelope with full 
return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Into a Million Negro Homes 


ROM reports of one of our represen- 

tatives in the South, we feel it is safe 
to say that the publicity received by the 
American Humane Education Society 
during BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
went into more than a million Negro 
homes through the Negro press. In addi- 
tion it was mentioned on the radio pro- 
gram, “Wings Over Jordan,” and the 
“Southernairs” and the “Deep River 
Boys,” who referred to the celebration, 
saying it was sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, Boston, 
Massachusetts, through Seymour Carroll 
of South Carolina. 


How Long Do Birds Live? 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society 
recently published some interesting ma- 
terial in connection with the life span 
of birds. Migrating birds are, of course, 
subjected to more hazards than those 
that remain in one place, although some 
of the former have attained long life. 
A white pelican, banded in Yellowstone 
Park in 1932, died in Montana in 1940, 
but a gannet, banded in Quebec in 1922, 
lived until 1939. 


In British Columbia, naturalists 
banded a glaucous-winged gull in 1925. 
It was found dead in the same Province 
in 1936. The Arctic tern, which covers 
more miles in migration than any other 
bird, was recorded as having a ten-year 
life span; and the much-maligned crow, 
hunted, dynamited as it constantly is, 
was found in one case to have lived for 
fourteen years. But the one for the 
record book is the partially-albino crow 
which was found dead at Arnold Arbo- 
retum, Boston, last year after a recorded 
existence of forty years. 
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Vacation Time 


URING the next few months, mil- 
lions of Americans will go away 
for a vacation. Whether they prefer the 
coolness of the mountains or the fresh- 
ness of the sea matters little—away they 
go each year in search of relaxation and, 
in some few cases, a real rest. But with 
them, as a real member of the family, 
will go the family pet; that is, with the 
exception of the ones who thoughtlessly 
leave their pets behind to care for them- 
selves as best they can. 

Each year at this time we receive com- 
plaints about such abandonments, and 
some of the cases are most pathetic, 
often requiring drastic action by our 
prosecuting officers. 

If, for some reason, you are unable to 
take your pet along for the vacation, you 
should make proper arrangement for its 
care during your absence and, should 
you become attached to a dog or a cat 
while in the mountains or at the sea- 
shore, be sure you take it back to the 
city with you when you leave, or arrange 
with the nearest humane organization or 
veterinarian for the humane disposal 
of it. 

For the information of the many thou- 
sands who each year vacation at Cape 
Cod, we call attention to our Shelter at 
Hyannis, State Road, Route 28, Center- 
ville. Our agent in charge will welcome 
your visit. 


War and Charity 


For a hundred years previous to the 
first World War, voluntary gifts for 
church and related philanthropies aver- 
aged approximately the same, in amount, 
as our total national expenditures for 
army, navy and military defense. They 
were also equal to the Federal budget, 
exclusive of military items. 

Now, in 1942, we find government and 
war expenses amounting to some thirty 
billions, and fifty-eight billions  esti- 
mated for 1943, while gifts for church 
and charitable organizations show an 
almost unappreciable increase. 


All this simply implies the need for 
careful management of all charitable 
funds in the years just ahead. We doubt 
if we shall ever again see voluntary gifts 
equal to the Federal budget. 


Animaldom reports in its April issue 
that in one district of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Highways, employees re- 
moved nearly 12,000 dead animals and 
birds from roads last year. Rabbits led 
the list, with 8,728 casualties; skunks 
came next, with 1,748. Such useless 
destruction of animal and bird life could 
be reduced to a minimum by proper 
driving and strict attention to the road. 
There is no excuse for the criminal dis- 
regard of wild life as such driving shows. 


June, 1942 
Songbirds and Air Rifles 


UR Hospital office in Springfield re. 
cently received a letter calling at- 
tention to the cruel and useless destruc. 
tion of birds in the public parks. The 
offenders were boys using air rifles, and 
the toll of bird life heavy. 


Prosecuting Officer Fred F. Hall asked 
Mrs. Charlena B. Kibbe to publicize the 
situation over her weekly radio program, 
devoted to the affairs of our Springfield 
Hospital. The results obtained justi- 
fied all our efforts as, within twenty-four 
hours, eleven air rifles were confiscated 
from boys, and the police are on watch 
for more. 

Splendid newspaper publicity was ob- 
tained by Mrs. Kibbe, and an editorial 
in the Springfield Union further pointed 
out that parents have a moral and, in 
some instances, a legal responsibility 
when boys with air rifles destroy song- 
birds. 

Let us hope the prompt action by our 
Springfield staff, ably assisted by the 
police, the press and the radio, will 
serve as a deterrent to this slaughter of 
our songbirds. This year, more than 
ever before, men will welcome the cheer- 
fulness of our birds. Let us_ protect 
them to the best of our ability. 


Last Call for Photographs 


Readers are reminded that the contest 
conducted by Our Dumb Animals for the 
best photographs of animals or birds will 
close on June 30, 1942. After that date 
no entries can be accepted. Full par- 
ticulars as to the conditions under which 
photographs may be submitted and as 
to the number and amount of the prizes 
($95 in cash), will be sent upon request 
to Contest Editor, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass. 


In Far-Away Australia 


Be Kind to Animals Week was ob 
served in New South Wales from April 
30 to May 8, with Humane Sunday o 
May 3. The Royal S. P. C. A. of Sydney 
held an exhibition of animal posters, 
made by boys and girls from nine to 
nineteen, during the Week. Prizes were 
given by Farmer & Company Limited, 
and also by the Society. The contest had 
the official sanction of the Minister for 
Education. 

If the decreasing amount of gasoline, 
and rubber for tires is to mean, as it 
seems to, a putting back into service of 
the horse, more and more will humane 
societies have to guard against his being 
overworked or ill-treated. Incomes grow 
ing annually less, taxes doubling, hi- 
mane societies apparently are appreciat- 
ing their friends and helpers more thal 
ever. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
Ds. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
JOSEPH MOONEY, Treasurer’s Assistant 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Joun R. MacomsBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


Cartes G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., Uni hoe Machinery Corporation 


CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L, ALLEN HOWARD WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. Ropert SMITH 
County Prosecuting Officers 
HerMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. ViICKERS, Wenham Eastern Essex 
Wiuiam W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JosepH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Harry C. SMITH, Worcester Worcester 
CuHarLes E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 


Methuen 
W. W. Haswe.i, Superintendent 
Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 
Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


APRIL REPORT OF THE OFFICERS OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., WITH 
HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, METHU- 
EN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, ATTLE- 
BORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WORCES- 
TER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, HA- 
VERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, COVERING 
THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 16,124 
Cases investigated ............. 334 
Animals examined 5,631 
i din homes ....... 339 
Yn animals restored to owners .. 84 
Number of prosecutions ........ 2 
Number of convictions .......... 2 
Horses taken from work ........ 16 
Horses humanely put to sleep .. . 33 
humanely put to 
thane auctions attended ........ 15 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 61,385 
» Swine and sheep humanely 
79 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, pb.v.M., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 

G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 

T. MUNSON, v.M.p. 

Cc. L. BLAKELY, V.M.p. 
*M. S. ARLEIN, p.v.M. 

L. H. SCAMMAN, b.v.M. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. H. L. SMEAD, p.v.m. 
*On leave of absence — military service 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ....... 835 
Cases entered in Dispensary ..... 1,784 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ....... 229 
Cases entered in Dispensary ..... 619 


At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 


Totals 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


For Our Animal Hospital 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. is for- 
tunate in having a very active and help- 
ful Work Committee, made up of en- 
thusiastic women, who serve the Animal 
Hospital by preparing bandages, fur- 
nishings for the operating tables, and 
the like. During the year ending April 
30, 1942, they cut and folded 1,932 gauze 
packs, 1,008 gauze sponges; sewed 50 
instrument squares and 36 sterilizing 
squares; made 14 drapes, four operating 
cloths, and seven large denim pillows; 
and mended 25 operating cloths. Our 
hearty congratulations and sincere thanks 
to Mrs. George D. Colpas, chairman, and 
her loyal helpers. 


Branches and Auxiliaries 
MASSACHUSETTS S§. P. C. A. 


Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Miss 
Emity Pres.; Miss MitpRED MOULTON, Treas. 


Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. RoBerT MAGRUDER, Pres.; Mrs. DoNALD WoRTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 


Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—ARTHUR 
RYAN, Pres. ; Mrs. Ropert E. NEwcoms, Treas. 


Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. CarRLTon H. 
GARINGER, Pres.; Mrs. RicHarp A. Bootu, Treas. 
Second Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Ricuarp S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; Mrs. JoHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 


Boston Work Committee of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
Georce D. Coipas, Chairman. 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: How can I prevent my 
cat from getting this cat disease that is 
so prevalent among young cats? We 
haven’t been able to raise a kitten for 
several years. They stop eating, act very 
dopey, vomit a lot and then die. 

Answer: This very prevalent disease 
of young cats is known by several names, 
cat typhoid, dysentery, distemper, etc. 
These names are inaccurate and the 
proper name is panleucopenia. There is 
no sure way of obtaining a permanent 
immunity from this disease. However, 
your veterinarian should be able to give 
inoculations of hyperimmune serum to 
your cat. This will offer protection for 
one or two months, and should be re- 
peated until the cat is at least a year 
and a half of age. This method is not 
a hundred per cent perfect, but will offer 
reasonable protection. 


2. Question: We have a male chow 
dog six years old. Would it be advisable 
to have him clipped during the summer 
months? 

Answer: Many people think that clip- 
ping an animal in the summer makes it 
cooler. This point is debatable. A dog’s 
coat acts as an insulation against heat 
as well as against cold. Of course, they 
do pant and act as though they are un- 
comfortable in the heat —this is only 
natural, but, on the other hand, removing 
their hair is unnatural. Light-skinned 
dogs often will suffer from severe burn- 
ing if their coats are clipped. Another 
point against clipping is that the coat 
tends to be much thicker when it grows 
again. Think twice before clipping your 
dog. 


8. Question: Is a four-year-old dog 
too old to be spayed? 

Answer: A dog of this age is not too 
old to be spayed. However, the opera- 
tion involves a little more risk to the 
animal. There is more shock resulting 
from the operation at this time, and 
there is more danger of hemorrhage dur- 
ing the operation. Many dogs of this 
age have been spayed with no ill effects, 
but one should realize that it is a more 
serious operation after an animal has 
reached full maturity. 


4. Question: Should puppies be fed 
milk after they are weaned? 

Answer: There is no reason why a 
puppy cannot be fed milk. An old be- 
lief was that this caused worms, but that 
belief is not true. Individuals in some 
breeds, such as Boston terriers, cannot 
tolerate milk unless mixed with other 
foods in small quantities. Milk is a very 
good natural food for most animals and 
should be part of your puppies’ diet. 


L. H. 8,, Veterinary Dept., 
Angell Animal Hospital 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. Macomper, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CuHaRLes G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


B. J. H. Hecobar 
Luis Pareja Cornejo .............- Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams .............. France 
Leonard T. Hawksley ............ Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe .......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ...... Madeira 
Or. A. T. Ishkanian .............. Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ........... Turkey 


H Press B 
Katharine H. Piper, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Lubbock, Texas 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 
Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR APRIL, 1942 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 604 
Number of addresses made, 267 
Number of persons in audiences, 41,173 


Gifts for Retired Workers 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Albert A. 
Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, and specify that the amount con- 
tributed is for the Humane Education 
Trust Fund. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


MICHAEL O’CONNOR (WITH CANE), REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY IN IRELAND 


Horseback Riding for Children 


S for the boys and girls on farms, 

many of them now know the great 
delight and benefit there is in horseback 
riding, writes Wayne Dinsmore in a 
leaflet put out by the Horse and Mule 
Association of America. But to all too 
many, in this age of mechanical trans- 
portation, young people think of horses 
only in terms of work. Those who have 
experienced the keen joy of brisk horse- 
back rides over country roads, through 
the woods, and across fields, well know 
that this form of sport and exercise 
affords the most genuine satisfaction. 

Horseback riding has wonderful val- 
ues in the development of character. It 
teaches self-control, self-reliance, self- 
confidence. It develops courage and 
quick-thinking. It trains the correla- 
tion of mind and muscle and increases 
the alertness of eye and brain. 

A good horseback rider is ready for 
emergencies, prepared for instant de- 
cisions. In short, there is no better de- 
veloper of true manhood, no better exer- 
cise, no greater outdoor enjoyment and 
no more practical way of doing many a 
chore and covering the miles every 
farmer and farm boy has to travel, than 
horseback riding. 


M.S.P.C.A. Poster Contest 


Commissioner of Education for the 
Commonwealth, Walter F. Downey, on 
paying an official visit to the exhibition 
of our school posters at Jordan’s, said, 
“This is not only one of the finest dis- 
plays of posters I have ever viewed, but 
this type of art work in our schools rep- 
resents one of the surest means of bring- 
ing Humane Education — thoughts of 
kindness — to the attention of thousands 
of children (and their parents) who en- 
ter the contest. I hope your Society will 


never cease sponsoring these contests.” 


Our Work in Ireland 


TS need just now. No coal, no fertili- 
zers are coming in to Ireland at pres- 
ent. Peat for fuel is being transported 
by little donkeys to the limit of their 
strength, and seaweeds from many places 
are being brought to enrich the soil in- 
stead of the usual fertilizers once avail- 
able. 

The above picture is from our repre 
sentative, Michael O’Connor in Ireland, 
who is traveling about and doing all in 
his power to protect the donkeys and 
ponies from too much overwork and from 
lack of proper care. We send him only 
a few dollars annually from a special 
fund for such purposes, but he makes 
it all count. The Dublin Society vouches 
for his fidelity and loyal service. 


Mrs. Weathersbee Honored 


At a recent meeting of the Council of 
the Fulton County Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation, in Atlanta, Georgia, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Weathersbee, field worker of the 
American Humane Education Society 
and chairman of humane education for 
the Georgia Congress, P. T. A., was sur 
prised by a presentation of a certificate 
of life membership in the Georgia Con- 
gress from friends who wished to ex 
press their appreciation of her outstand- 
ing work in the cause. Mrs. Weathers 
bee, with other life members, was als0 
honored with a banquet at the state 
meeting in Gainsville the following week 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
Payments of thirty-five dollars for 4 
kennel or seventy-five dollars for a stall 
will insure a suitable marker inscribed 
with donor’s name. Terms of permanent 
endowment of free stalls and kennel 
will be given upon application to the 
Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bostet 
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Seasonal Nostalgia 


CALVIN WALKER 


HEN the robins appear, and the 

first furtive blossoms of forsythia, 
| begin to suffer from a strange nostal- 
gia. Sometimes it is powerful, breaking 
like an ocean wave; sometimes it is 
gentle, as soothing as the strains of age- 
less music. I get it, too, from a stretch 
of field, or a budding hillside, or a brook 
in a canopy of awakening alder. Some- 
times it creeps up over my desk, fur- 
tively, elflike, out of the cacophonies of 
heedless industry. And sometimes, in 
the deep silence of the night, it betrays 
the hand of sleep; entices it, longingly, 
into remembered pathways. 

But it is always there, poorly hidden, 
awaiting some unexpected touch of mem- 
ory. A touch such as I experienced in 
an old barn on a New Hampshire hill- 
side several months ago. It was the 
odor, I think, that started it. That al- 
most indescribable sweetness that ema- 
nates from hay-filled bays and hoof-worn 
stalls and wagon-scarred planking. A 
sweetness that, through childhood mem- 
ory perhaps, rivals the scent of a field 
of clover or a bed of flowering tobacco. 

But there was more than that. Swal- 
lows, scooping in and out on noiseless 
glistening wings, were heralded by mul- 
tiple squeaks of insatiable hunger. And, 
against windows long since frosted with 
dusty webs, enormous gray spiders hung 
in sunny idleness. And to one side, their 
sleek heads down-pressed in mute watch- 
fulness, a pair of grays champed a con- 
templated meal. 

Then it was that I remembered; re- 
called, with almost sad nostalgia, inci- 
dents of other days. Of “Blackie,” with 
her four sightless kittens, in a trampled 
nest of the north bay. Of the docile 
Jersey, “Lady,” in a special stall with 


. her groping, big-eyed calf. Of “John,” 


the work horse, with his infinite patience 
and his drooping sleepy head; and 
“Henry,” his teammate, temperamental 
and lofty-headed. I remembered, too, the 
racing of the dog “Peter” over dusty, 
super-heated mows; a racing that, in his 
wild joyous barking, echoed our happy 
cries. And, occasionally, at the high 
window in the east peak, the precarious 
climb to release a befuddled swallow in 
her frantic efforts to regain freedom. 
Then, later, as I went back into the 
warm summer sunshine; went out, 
slowly, into a field.alive with skimming 
swallows and fumbling bees, the nostal- 
gia faded. As if a curtain had been 
Wn across memory, I forgot it all; 
left it there, thinly hidden, until some 


hew passing fragment should give it life 
again, 


Please remember the American Hu- 
mane Education Society in your will. 
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Care of Animals Works Miracle with City Boys 


IVAL McPEAK 


OYS become gentle in the grooming 
of an animal, when they have been 
cruel to their companions, and then 

grow to be kindly and co-operative in liv- 
ing with companions. This is one of the 
many quiet miracles of changed human 
nature that takes place every summer at 
Agassiz Village. This Village is the 
summer country community maintained 
by the Burroughs Newsboys Foundation 
on the hilly shores of Lake Thompson 
in West Poland, Maine. It is the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Maximilian Agassiz in 
memory of his father, Alexander Agassiz. 


Kindness to creatures of field and wood 
and sky at Agassiz Village is not en- 
forced by penalties or taught by preach- 
ment and regimentation. It is just 
naturally a-part of the life there. 


To more than a thousand city boys— 
chiefly newsboys, bootblacks and street 
vendors—the mere daily sight of sheep 
and lambs, cows and calves, doves and 
their young, ducks and ducklings, geese 
and goslings, roaming through the Vil- 
lage, introduces them to a new set of 
values. The boys see the care and kind- 
ness that the mother bestows on her 
young, and with like care and kindness 
they attend to the needs of domestic 
animals, keep bird-houses in good condi- 
tion, and even desist from catching the 
fish in the duck pond. 


The wildest and roughest of young- 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


sters have hidden resources of beauty 
and kindliness in them that need only 
happy and wholesome living to bring to 
the top. So believes Harry E. Burroughs, 
founder and president of the Foundation, 
who gives up his law practice during 
the summer to personally direct Agassiz 
Village. 

As an instance, he relates that one 
time when a rainstorm came up sud- 
denly, several little fellows rushed out 
with raincoats under their arms, and, 
unmindful of the fact that they them- 
selves were soaked, ran to the various 
animals, covering them with coats to 
keep them dry. One boy massaged a 
lamb to keep it warm. 


And in Boston, several of the Founda- 
tion boys feed and shelter pigeons in 
the backyards of apartments and houses, 
sometimes constructing coops for them 


in the woodworking shop at the Founda- 
tion. 


Thus it is that the very boys con- 
sidered by many to be unusually “tough” 
and callous to the sufferings of lesser 
creatures, come to exercise consideration 
and care for others, both animals and 
humans. It is such education, carried 
on in such groups as the Burroughs 
Newsboys Foundation, which, more than 
laws and punishments, constitute the 
greatest guarantee for the safety and 
happiness of our animal friends. 


— | 
IN KINDNESS AT AGASSIZ VILLAGE, MAINE 
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Love for Sale 
Anna M. Priestly 


We live in a city apartment, 
High over a busy street; 
And, down at the nearest corner, 
Where the lines of traffic meet 
Is a place that is fascinating, 
With “Pet Shop” over the door, 
Where always a dozen puppies 
Are rollicking over the floor. 


There are crowds around its window 
At any time of the day, 
Watching those puppies caper 
And tussle at their play— 
A rich man, a beggar, a youngster 
With nose pressed flat on the glass, 
A pair of tittering school girls, 
A sailor boy and his lass. 


They say love cannot be purchased, 
But we know we could purchase there 
Enough real love and affection 
To bankrupt a millionaire. 
It is hard to get by that window, 
But we keep on passing it up— 
For life in a city apartment 
Wouldn't be fair to a pup. 


The Dog Who Engaged a Cab 


ELMA M. PETERSON 


T is in Hellerup, a pleasant suburb of 

Copenhagen, Denmark, that the wire- 
haired terrier, “Bolle,” basks in the 
understanding care of his adoring master 
and mistress. Should a glimpse of sea 
through the foliage lure you into the 
quiet, tree-lined paths of the Lille- 
strandvej, you would probably see him 
trotting contentedly home after his daily 
dip or, if you showed the slightest in- 
clination to turn in as you passed his 
doorway, hear a sharp, quick bark from 
his favorite lounging place on the wide 
window sill in his master’s study. 

In usual terrier style, Bolle listens 
intently when talked to and, with eyes 
aglow and tail awag, succeeds in making 
himself understood, not only by those 
familiar with his habits, but by stran- 
gers as well. There is one quite out- 
standing example of his ability in this 
respect. 

One evening his master and mistress, 
on a leisurely drive about Copenhagen, 
stopped at a park. As they strolled 
through the green-bordered paths, Bolle 
dashed delightedly here and there among 
the trees and bushes, drinking from a 
clear pool or joining in the playful antics 
of other canines. When they were ready 
to leave the park, Bolle was nowhere 
to be found. After extensive searching 
they were obliged to go on without him. 

It was one o’clock when they were 
aroused by the telephone. The voice at 
the other end of the line informed them 
that he was a cab-driver. 
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“BOLLE” 


“A dog with your name on his collar 
came to my cab,” he said, “and seems to 
insist upon being taken somewhere.” 

The distance was rather great but you 
may be sure he was told to bring the dog 
home. 

And that is how Bolle, the terrier, 
with the cool reasoning of a human, en- 
gaged a cab and brought about a happy 
reunion with his master and mistress. 


Source of Inspiration 
MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


NE of the best loved companions of 

the young composer, Stephen Col- 
lins Foster, was a very beautiful tor- 
toise-shell cat. Young Stephen would 
often take time from his beloved music 
to bestow special attentions on this 
prized feline chum. Many, it is said, 
were the tempting and 
nutritious morsels that 
the lad foraged from the 
kitchen of his home, or 
saved out generously 
from his own treats for 
this particularly favored 
pet. 

Mrs. Foster, young 
Stephen’s mother, in a 
letter to another son 
wrote that “Thanks to 
Stephen’s care — Kitty 
looks sleek and_ nice.” 
The young lad, a com- 
poser at the age of thir- 
teen, shared many of his 
happiest moments with 
his cat, curled up to- 
gether on the hearth- 
rug before the leaping 
flames. 

Later on a handsome 
dog, presented by a 
friend of the Foster 
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family, became an inseparable companion 
of Stephen Foster. The composer was 
gratified that his dog should make warm 
friends with all the neighboring children 
and he used to regard it as a pleasant 
relaxation from his music to watch his 
fine pet romping happily with the chil. 
dren and joining in their games. 

When misfortunes saddened Foster's 
life, the dog remained his dearest friend. 
After its passing, the famous song, “Old 
Dog Tray,” which enjoyed great popu- 
larity, was written by Stephen Foster 
as a memorial to the faithfulness and 
sincerely affectionate nature of this 
cherished companion. 

A few years afterward, Foster was 
very devoted to another canine, a lively 
Scotch terrier of loyal traits, who was 
given to him as a gift to replace the 
loss of the other dog. 

Of the sensitive dreamer type, there 
was ever a place reserved in Foster's 
kindly thoughts for God’s dumb crea- 
tures. 

In his compelling songs which for 
years have charmed people alike from 
humble cottage to pretentious mansion, 
there are different references to the 
small creatures of the earth. As they 
were to many another destined to fill an 
enduring niche in the halls of fame, ani- 
mals and birds were a source of much 
inspiration to Stephen Foster. 


One of the most amazing qualifications 
of a Seeing Eye dog is that it protects 
its master from overhead dangers as well 
as from hazards on the ground. While 
observing the approach of vehicles and 
people, and the roughness of the walk, 


it simultaneously judges the man’s 
height. It actually leads its master u- 
der obstacles that clear his head by a 
matter of less than an inch. 


Photo by George Carlson 
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The Alley Cat 


Susie Montgomery Best 


He's just an alley kitten; 
He has no pedigree, 

But he’s slick and roly-poly, 
And as cute as he can be. 


| rescued him from trouble. 
He was a tiny thing, 

But he’s become tremendous 
And acts quite like a king. 


He’s entered in the “Cat Show”; 
He may not be so “rare,” 

But | think he’s as important 
As the furriest pussy there. 


He scorns the fluffy “Persian,” 
He eyes the tailless “Manx,” 
He peeps at the “Angora” 
Whose hair hangs down in hanks. 


He flouts the proud “Chinchilla,” 
And the short-haired Siamese. 

Perhaps he sometimes wonders 
Why he is not like these. 


I'm sure, though, he could down them 
In any feline spats, 

For after all it’s certain 
That they are only cats. 


The Cattle and the Berries 


A few years ago I spent my August 
vacation in the pretty village of North 
Sutton, in New Hampshire. One day a 
little party of us went to the summit of 
Mt. Kearsarge after blueberries. As we 
passed through some fields about half- 
way up the mountain, several cattle fol- 
lowed us. “Why do the cattle follow us?” 
said I. One of our party answered, “they 
see our pails, and they want salt.” “Well, 
why don’t we bring them some salt?” 

We went on to the top of the moun- 


tain. The lumbermen had cut off the 


woods. The sun had then shone on the 
earth and warmed it; and the blueberry 
seeds waiting in the earth had said 
“Now's our time!” Oh, but weren’t the 
berries thick! 

Well, the next day I found at the gro- 
cery store that for a few pennies I could 
get all the salt I wanted. So on our 
next trip up the mountain we took a bag 
of salt, and emptied it into a wooden 
box which probably had been left by the 
lumbermen. 

One more visit to the mountain after 
a few days. The box is all broken to 
pieces, and every last particle of salt that 
could hide in any of its corners is gone! 

We could almost hear the cattle say 
“Thank you.” 

CHARLES A. DREW 


A prairie dog is not related to the dog 
family; it is a rodent. 
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The Mystery of the Cat 


CHARLOTTE C. WEST, M.D. 


ITH the world in chaos and our 
W own lives disrupted, it seems a 

far cry to ponder on the mys- 
terious behavior of the domestic cat. At- 
tention has been focused on the feline 
domestica in war torn London particu- 
larly, because of its extraordinary ac- 
tions under extreme difficulties. Many 
stories are being recounted of the seem- 
ingly occult knowledge of the ordinary 
cat; by those huddled together in under- 
ground shelters; those thrown out of 
their homes on the mercy of their fel- 
lows, separated from their loved ones, 
but reclaimed by their cats. 

In normal times, the average person 
saw that the household cat had its liver, 
its milk, was put out at night, and— 
let it go at that. It has taken a horrific 
world cataclysm to bring to the fore, 
the strange powers possessed by even 
the common alley cat. 

Those of us who have been sufficiently 
interested in the behavior of cats, have 
been rewarded by a wealth of data which 
challenges one’s imagination. However, 
strange as it may appear, the languorous 
feline has ever been a source of inspira- 
tion to poet and literateur. No animal 
in history is so honored. From time im- 
memorial the cat has been silently in- 
gratiating and amazingly intriguing. 

So bewildering has been the conduct 
of the feline throughout the ages, that 
savants have devoted a good deal of time 
to investigating the pedigree of the 
cat in order to reach some explanation 
of its mysterious powers. However, the 
origin of the cat is 
hidden in remotest 
antiquity. 

Our earliest knowl- 
edge of this extraor- 
dinary animal is 
gleaned from = an- 
cient Egyptian civi- 


lization. From an- 
cient, for a high 
degree of culture 


prevailed in the re- 
mote times of the 
Pharaohs. At the 
height of Egyptian 
power animals were 
considered as being 
the incarnate form 
of a group of gods, 
the predecessors of 
the Egyptians in 
Egypt, and ordained 
to dwell in the after- 
world where every 
Egyptian hoped to 
go after death. 

The cult of the 
feline flourished in 
the ancient empire. 


The Egyptians’ knowledge of embalm- 
ing and their reverence for the cat, 
enabled them to preserve these animals 
for centuries. They possessed several 
methods of embalming and only the most 
highly developed has. endured in the 
bodies of the mighty to the present day. 
So greatly was the cat worshipped that 
this honor, denied the ordinary human 
being, was granted the feline. We have 
many mummied specimens, their bodies 
swathed, bandaged and spiced in most 
exquisite manner, thus having had be- 
stowed upon them the temporary immor- 
tality of a Rameses or a Pharaoh. 
What are the qualities which make the 
cat of surpassing interest to man in 
general and to gifted literati in particu- 
lar? Hereward Carrington, interna- 
tionally known authority on psychic re- 
search, in a lecture on “The Psychic 
Life,” given some years ago, alluded to 
the immeasurable loss to mankind if, in 
consequence of the devastating inroads 
of the airplane, land cruiser, and what- 
not, the telepathic and other unseen 
means of communication engaged in by 
savages and wild animals should be 
completely extinguished before we are 
able to capture and study them. 
Although cats have been domesticated 
for thousands of years, they retain the 
chief characteristic of their ancient 
tribe. It is generally conceded by those 
who have delved into the subject, that 
of all creatures, cats are possessed to an 
unbelievable degree of the quality 


termed prescience. 
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Algernon Blackwood in one of his 
weirdly grotesque stories of the occult, 
describes the strange conduct of a cat, 
“Smoke,” of which he says, “All its 
forces ran to intelligence—secret intelli- 
gence—the wordless, incalculable intui- 
tion of the cat.” He then goes on to 
state that animals are more often and 
more truly clairvoyant than human be- 
ings. Many of them, he felt convinced, 
possessed powers of perception far su- 
perior to that mere keenness of the 
senses common to all dwellers in the 
wilds, where the senses grow specially 
alert; they had what he termed “animal 
clairvoyance.” “Cats in particular were 
almost continuously conscious of a larger 
field of vision, too detailed even for a 
photographic camera, and quite beyond 
the reach of normal human organs,” he 
adds. 


The “Seeing Eye” Birds 
FRED FRISCH 


— morning it was my pleasure 
to feed a flock of sparrows that vis- 
ited the ledge that protruded from my 
bedroom window. Taking the place of 
my alarm clock these feathered visitors 
made my arising a real treat. We struck 
up a fair bargain. A supply of bread 
crumbs, suet, and grit was always on 
hand near the window. I never forgot 
my tiny friends and they never let me 
oversleep. Throughout summer, fall, 
spring and winter they came and chirped 
their happy little songs. 

One morning I noticed a_ slightly 
larger bird among the sparrows eating 
my offerings. It was a starling. I an- 
ticipated a large addition of starlings to 
my early morning visitors. Each morn- 
ing the starling returned with the spar- 
rows but no other starlings appeared. 
The larger bird always arrived with sev- 
eral of the sparrows and left when they 
did. Perhaps he was an outcast from 
his own species. 

I watched closely for many days be- 
fore I discovered the truth behind the 
starling’s visits. The bird was nearly 
blind and the tiny sparrows were guiding 
him to the ledge to eat. It was an amaz- 
ing revelation. The sparrows were act- 
ing in the same manner as the “seeing 
eye” dogs do for the blind people. 

For several months the sparrows led 
their blind ward to my window, and then 
one day he did not appear. I watched 
in vain for many days but he never re- 
turned. What happened to my unseeing 
friend I never will know. Somewhere in 
the Valhalla of winged creatures he is 
waiting to greet his many friends who 
cared for him during his trying days. 


Humaneness as a governing principle 
of life is essential to true civilization. 
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The Great White Gannet 


Ww. J. 


WHITE GANNETS ON BONAVENTURE 
ISLAND 


T is a sad commentary on the ways 
of man that a bird which won’t hurry 
to get out of his way earns a reputa- 

tion for stupidity. The brown gannet of 
southern waters owes his uncomplimen- 
tary nickname, “booby,” largely to the 
fact that he doesn’t seem to realize his 
peril in the approach of human in- 
truders. The great white gannet (Sula 
bassana), still found in a few nesting 
places on the rocks of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and Newfoundland, is also 
hard to chase. 

Perhaps fortunately for the survival 
of the species, the nests of seaweed and 
guano, containing a single chalky egg, 
perch in populous colonies on inacces- 
sible rock faces. The approach for a pic- 
ture like this one on Bonaventure Island 
near Gaspe’s famed Perce Rock, requires 
a good deal of climbing, including a 
descent from the cliff top at the end of 
a rope. Furthermore, the gannet is lack- 
ing in commercial value. Even so, the 
once vast rookeries of the Gulf Region 
were so reduced some forty years ago 
that government measures had to be tak- 
en to save the species from possible ex- 
tinction. Remaining nesting-places have 
increased in bird population, some 14,000 
gannets as well as numerous other deni- 
zens of northern sea and sky spending 
the season on Bonaventure, 

As bulky as a goose, the gannet is 
more closely related to the cormorant 
and rivals the latter in prowess as a 
fisherman. The gannets like to fly in 
single file above a school of fish, and then 
one after another they plummet from a 
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height of forty feet or more, 
sending up a mighty spray and 
disappearing far below the sur. 
face. Some say that the gannets 
cannot fish in very calm weather, 
since the heavy birds are unable 
to “take off” from the surface 
again without the aid of a “tail 
wind.” As the fish migrate 
southward in the fall the gan- 
nets follow them. In mild win. 
ters some have been seen in the 
vicinity of Cape Cod but most 
of them head for more southerly 
climes like the Gulf of Mexico 
and Cuba. 

The immature bird, when it 
leaves the nest, appears heavier 
than the adult, presumably car- 
rying enough fat to last through 
the lean days before it can feed 
itself. Still unable to fly, it flut- 
ters and flaps its way down the 
cliff to the surface of the sea, 
Once hunted down because of 
their supposed destruction of 
the fisheries it is doubtful if the 
gannets really make much im- 
pression upon the vast shoals of herring 
and other commercial fish. 

The yellow warbler is one bird that 
won’t be victimized by the cowbird. 
When the warbler finds a strange egg 
in its cup-shaped nest it proceeds to 
weave a new bottom thereby sealing up 
the cowbird’s egg and preventing it from 
hatching out. Even when the warbler 
has already laid her eggs and then finds 
another not her own in the nest she will 
sacrifice all and weave another nest bot- 
tom to defeat the interloper who would 
try to starve her own brood. 


Humane Week in Tacoma 


Largely due to the untiring efforts of 
Mrs. Florida L. Byrne, representing the 
American Humane Education Society, 
press, radio and school united in a sig- 
nificant observation of Humane Week in 
Tacoma, Washington. Superintendent 
Howard R. Gould, in an official bulletin, 
asked teachers to mark the celebration 
with appropriate exercises, and called 
attention to the plays put out by the 
Humane Education Society. Several 
plays were staged before P. T. A. gather- 
ings by school children and Girl Scouts. 
All three radio stations carried programs 
of plays or addresses by Mrs. Byrne and 
Mrs. C. J. Lyonnais. Feature articles 
and generous announcements ap 
in the newspapers. 

Cruelty, above all else, hampers the 

spiritual progress of mankind. 
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Small Thunder in Their Wings 


Jane Sloan 


From out the dark, across the moon, 
And into the silent night, 

| heard the winging of wild ducks, 
Small thunder in their flight. 


Beyond the curving earth and free 
This living cloud passed by, 

Its graceful motion shuttering 
The silver in the sky. 


O, to capture that distant sound, 
The music of nomad wings, 

And know again the fragile touch 
Of ecstasy it brings. 


Florida an Ideal Bird Sanctuary 
MARY DYER LEMON 


O many rare species of birds thrive 

in southern Florida that that region 
has been declared an ideal sanctuary, 
the advantages of which are only now 
being faintly recognized. 

Less than 700 great white herons sur- 
vive, out of the millions of these wonder- 
fully useful birds once so prevalent in 
Florida before man’s inhumanity made 
pitiful inroads upon these beautiful 
flocks. Now, however, fully protected 
by law, they are slowly increasing in 
numbers. The heron, often confused 
with the crane, is strictly waterfowl, 
while the crane, not unlike a goose, is a 
land bird, though inhabiting swamp or 
water areas. Only a few of the regal 
sand-hill crane variety are to be found, 
but given a chance to live and propagate, 
the balance of nature will again be re- 
stored and these vast flat lands of Flor- 
ida will once more be serving the pur- 
pose for which they were intended. 

The European stork does very well in 
Florida, as does also the crowned or 


- dancing crane from Africa, with mag- 


nificent plumage and a crown of stiff, 
wire-like feathers, each tipped with a 
golden bead. In such a climate these 
birds could multiply by the thousands. 
Flamingos, pheasants, swans — all of 
these with protection and care will some 
day fill Florida with color and bird song. 
The millions of land acres and coastal 
areas make that state ideal for a bird 
sanctuary, and it is encouraging to note 
that an increase of bird life is becoming 
apparent there, even to the layman. 


Birds are much like human beings in 
their relation to life. They are con- 
stantly seeking natural rights such as 
pure water, abundant food, a congenial 
environment, a sheltered home, the pres- 
ervation of the family, and protection 
from their enemies. In obtaining these 
essentials man may lend his support to 
the profit of both bird and man. 
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Rescuing a Fledgling Songbird 
MORLEY COOPER 


HERE exists a belief that a baby 

bird, having fallen from its nest, is 
doomed to die unless it can be returned 
to its mother’s care, but my experience 
is to the contrary. 

“Toots” is a pine siskin. A bluejay 
raided his mother’s nest when he was 
less than a week old, and kicked him out 
of it. He fell hard, landing directly in 
front of our trailer, where we were en- 
camped in the High Sierras. When I 
picked him up he staggered to his feet, 
perched himself on my thumb, and 
peeped lustily at me. His only injury 
was manifested in a drooping right wing. 

The mother bird at once deserted her 
wrecked nest and never again returned. 
We know nothing of bird culture, but 
after my first unfortunate experiments 
with whole angleworms, we hit on the 
idea of feeding Toots with a paste of 
wheat germ and canned milk, fed with 
a toothpick. On this diet, supplemented 
with water from a medicine dropper, and 
a bit of tomato or apple pulp, the tiny 
siskin grew amazingly. Within two 
weeks he was nearly full-grown and 


ready to fly. 


Until then our only intention was to 
return him to his wild state. But it soon 
developed that Toots would never fly 
well. His drooping wing made long 
flight impossible, and it would soon be 
necessary for him to migrate to the 
warm low country for the winter. 

We set him free, but each night he 


THE PINE SISKIN ON THE 
DOOR OF HIS CAGE 
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roosted in a near-by bush, and each 
morning at six he was on the trailer 
step cheeping for his breakfast. During 
the day he played about the camp, but 
whenever he became hungry he came 
home and demanded to be fed. 

His crippled wing and his dependence 
on us made it imperative that we keep 
him as a pet. And when he suddenly 
began to sing as beautifully as any 
canary, we knew we would never part 
with him. So we bought a cage, and 
took him home with us on our return 
from camp. 

After a year, Toots is still a half-wild 
bird, for we keep him in his cage only 
part of the time. He is extremely af- 
fectionate, and considers himself not an 
inferior pet, but one of the family. He 
flies sufficiently well to get about the 
house, although we do not let him out- 
doors. Much of the time he perches on 
my shoulder, or, when I am writing, he 
likes to sit on my wrist, or at the top of 
the pad, and watch the pencil move. 

If I am too busy to pay him attention, 
he will hop to my shoulder and begin 
nibbling gently, and then more insist- 
ently and painfully, at the lobe of my 
ear, until I speak to him. He then kisses 
me by inserting his beak between my 
lips, hops down, socks the eraser of my 
pencil hard twice, and flies away. Toots 
is afraid of only two things on earth— 
my umbrella, and a certain hat my wife 
wears. 

He is still fed wheat germ, but in 
addition to that and his seed, there are 
fresh bits of apple, orange, carrot, and 
tomato in his cage each morning. 

Our friends speak of Toots as being 
an extremely fortunate bird. But con- 
sidering the pleasure he has given us, 
I am daily thankful we did not permit 
the superstition that a tiny bird cannot 
live to maturity without its mother’s 
care prevent our making the effort to 
raise him. Next time you see a live baby 
bird on the ground, don’t leave him 
there on the assumption that no one but 
his mother can care for him. Perhaps 
this fledgling may develop into as fine 
a pet as did Toots. 


The nest of the meadowlark is always 
hidden in grassy places in dry fields or 
grain. Good farmers avoid letting their 
mowing-machines pass over the nests if 
they find them because they know the 
value of this bird in the destruction of 
enormous quantities of grasshoppers and 
other destructive insects. These birds, 
like others which nest on the ground, 
suffer considerably from loss of their 
eggs by meadow-mice and snakes. 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various artieles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies will be made good by us upon 
application. 
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Che Band of Merry or 
Junior Humane League 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. See inside front cover 
for prices of literature and Band of Mercy 
Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and thirteen new Bands 
of Mercy were organized during April. 
These were distributed as follows: 


Massachusetts 


24 
South Carolina ......... 21 
Pennsylvania .............. 6 
North Carolina ............ 1 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 263,685. 


Guineas Show Grief 
LUTHER CLARK 


UINEA fowls are, in a clannish way, 

among the most social beings I 
know. When I hunted guinea nests on 
the farm there was invariably a lookout 
posted some distance from the nest to 
warn laying hens of my approach. That 
warning is a peculiar purring call un- 
like any other sound they make. Mem- 
bers of a flock are devoted to other mem- 
bers but pay little attention to members 
of other flocks. It is quickly obvious to 
a close observer that they have some 
method of communication among them- 
selves, and that they have almost human 
methods of showing emotion. 

Sometime ago I had this tragically 
and forcefully impressed upon me. We 
were driving through a farm section 
when a guinea flock appeared beside the 
road. They had planned to cross but 
saw the motor and the leader turned 
back, followed by all the others excepting 
one. The exception was a young cock, 
full of the foolhardiness of youth. He 
hesitated, then dashed boldly into the 
road and came to a full stop not over 
ten feet in front of the radiator. 

We could not dodge or stop in time; 
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“SUGAR,” LOST DOG FROM NEW JERSEY, AT ANGELL 
ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


“Sugar,” found wandering on the streets by Boston Police, was taken to Angell 
Animal Hospital, March 31. He bore a 1941 New Jersey dog license tag, and, 
after much correspondence, two weeks later came final word that Mrs. Lee Reichter, 
of Foster Street, Newark, was his owner. Sugar was so named by Hospital attend- 
ants because of his sweet disposition. He improved greatly in looks during his 
Hospital experience, and many requests came for his adoption. These were refused 
to the great satisfaction of the Hospital authorities when, finally, his real owner 
was found. He was carefully crated and shipped to the New Jersey address. 


the front of the car broke his neck. We 
stopped within a few feet, in time to wit- 
ness an almost incredible sight. These 
shy fowl, heedless of all possible personal 
danger to themselves, were racing to 
their fallen companion in a body. With 
a concerted and mournful clacking sev- 
eral of them seized him by the wing 
feathers and, tugging in perfect team- 
work, dragged him from the road to the 
hedge beside it. 

There they gathered in a tight cir- 
cle around him and waited in an atti- 
tude of dejected suspense for some sign 
of recovery. After watching them two 
or three minutes we drove away, but I 
will always wonder how long they re- 
mained and what they eventually did 
about it. 

That funereal memory, however, has 
stuck with me ever since, especially 
when driving. I am sure it helped to 
make me a more careful driver. That 
group was just like a human family 
gathered around a stricken child. 


Girl Scouts Join Band 


A pleasing episode during Be Kind to 
Animals Week in Mount Clemens, Michi- 
gan, was the meetings of various troops 
of Girl Scouts with Mrs. Beatrice Dahms, 
secretary of the Macomb County Hu 
mane Society. The members have learned 
about the care of animals and how to 
treat them in war-time emergency, and 
have become so enthusiastic in their 
study of animals that each of the four 
groups of Girl Scouts is to be organized 
also as a Band of Mercy. 


Dogs and Cats Find Homes 


As the result of a full hour’s Be Kind 
to Animals program in the Carroll Street 
school, Beaumont, Texas, Mrs. Vida B. 
Reed Young informs us that fifteen dogs 
from the local pound and twelve cats 
were placed in homes, and that there 
were more children who were seeking 
dogs and cats as pets. 
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AN ORNAMENTAL FEEDING-HOUSE WHICH 
ATTRACTS VISITORS FROM THE WILD 


Web-Footed Wanderer 
EVA WILLES WANGSGAARD 


UCKY” is a pet duck owned by Kenneth Soren- 
sen, eleven-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Hy 
Sorensen of 714 Emerson Avenue, Salt Lake City. And 
to adapt Bliss Carman’s line to the occasion, “There 
is something in her nature that is mostly vagabond.” 
It seems that even webbed feet get the itch for the 
open road and the long hill. Certainly Ducky’s do. 
If Kenneth could stay at home all day, perhaps he 
could prevent the wanderlust from conquering his pet, 
but Kenneth must go to school. And a wandering 
duck can cover a lot of distance during a session of 
school. If it weren’t for Kenneth’s other pet “Skippy,” 
the terrier, some day the boy might come home to 
find that he had no duck at all. But Skippy is not an 
irresponsible puppy, he’s a grown dog of a good six 
summers, and he knows what a dog’s duties to his 
master are and assumes them without the telling. 
When Ducky’s urge to “go places” takes her from 
the yard, she sometimes goes far before Skippy misses 
her. But as soon as the dog realizes that the duck is 
gone, he is off to track her down. The rules of life 
are simple from Skippy’s point of view. He knows 


4 


nothing of duck psychology and of Ducky’s need for 
a pond in which to swim and of other ducks with 
which to quack. He knows only that Kenneth expects 
to find his pets safe and at home when he returns 
from school. So he always finds Ducky and, catching 
her in tender jaws, he carries her safely back into 
the yard as if she were a kitten and he her mother. 
Ducky submits to the indignity of being carried 
tabby-fashion without a struggle. Indeed, she acts as 
if she enjoys the ride home, because it isn’t long until 
the lure of a hidden pond behind the long hill becomes 
again irresistible and the three-cornered feet go pad- 
ding off once more. Thus Skippy has to be on the 
alert and his sleuthing job must be often repeated. 


Nesting-Time 
G. CARDINAL Le GROS 


Robin, cardinal and wren, 

To the valley and the glen 

Spring and Summer come again— 
Build your nests anew! 

Build them strong and build them high 

Up against the golden sky, 

Where the winds of Heaven cry; 
Make them sure and true. 


Linnet, jay and oriole, 

Make each nest a lovely goal 

To be reached with heart and soul. 
Where the willows grow 

You may nest all free from care 

By a streamlet cool and fair 

In the secret woodland where 
Hunters never go. 


One Dozen Hidden Birds 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


| ee each of the following sentences the names of three 
birds are hidden. Can you find them all? 
1. When Hal began netting fish we saw him pull 
in netful after netful of beauties. 


2. He dumped them on a long rack, letting escape 
wee fish too small to keep, and I remembered the 
knuckles I skinned on it one day. 


3. Dorothy took him his sandwiches and pipe, 


remaining to watch, so he put his tunic on Dorothy 
and put her on the sheltered side of the boat. 

4. .You can’t keep lovers apart, and she manages 
to wheedle out of him what she wants regardless of 
his wants. 


Correct answers will be found on this page next 
month. . 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


FRIEND OF ANIMALS, Mildred Mastin 
Pace. 


Here is the story of Henry Bergh, 
founder of the first society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals in the United 
States, told in a fascinating way. Like many 
other books, written for youthful readers, 
this one has a strong appeal to adults, 
also, especially if they are interested at 
all in the protection of animals. The author, 
who had already written the story of Paul 
Revere and that of Clara Barton, spent 
much time at the offices of the American 
S. P. C. A., in New York City, where she 
got her material directly from original 
sources so there can be no question as to 
its authenticity. 

As President Webb says in the Preface: 
““Friend of Animals’ is more than the 
story of a man. It is, in addition, the 
story of the founding of two great move- 
ments — animal and child welfare. Nowa- 
days we find it difficult to believe that or- 
ganizations for the protection of children 
and animals have not always existed.” 
One of the fine things about this volume 
is the effective way in which the author 
shows how the whole movement for child 
welfare grew out of the movement to pro- 
tect animals. The story of Mary Ellen is a 
fitting climax. 

Thrilling tales of Bergh’s daring inter- 
ference with the abuses of street-car horses, 
dog-fights, and even P. T. Barnum’s famous 
museum, and many other cruelties to an- 
imals, are dramatically told. Many draw- 
ings by Paul Brown illustrate the text. 


125 pp. $1.60. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York City. 


TWENTY LITTLE FISHES, Ida M. Mel- 
len. 


The famous author of several books re- 
lating to the cat is also recognized as a 
leading authority on fishes. From her 
long experience and her study of the latter 
subject she presents another fascinating 
book for young readers from the ages of 
seven and upwards. The very names of 
the little creatures of which she writes are 
intriguing. There are the Sea Horses, 
Mousefish, and Baby Eels in the big aquar- 
ium; Catfishes and Mud Minnows in the 
pond; Archer Fish and Guppies at Mr. 
Fishfan’s House, and Sticklebacks and 
Sea Robins at the seashore, and others 
equally interesting. 

Beautiful illustrations from cover to 
cover in brilliant colors are the work of 
Else Bostelmann. 


53 pp. $2, Julian Messner, Inc., New 
York. 


J. Charles Frisbee, founder and pub- 
lisher of The Christian Messenger, Den- 
ver, Colorado, writes: 


“T still read your magazine from 
cover to cover like a book, and enjoy 
it and the beautiful pictures of animals 
very much.” 
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A Puppy’s World 


Roberta Godwin 


My puppy knows nothing of War, 
Of loading or firing a gun; 

He's much more concerned in finding 
A warm dry spot in the sun. 


His puppy mind can't comprehend 
The battles on sea and land, 

The best he can do is cock his ear 
And happily lick my hand. 


The fields to him are wide and free 

He romps where green grass grows; 

Oh God, please give us strength to keep 
The world a puppy knows. 


A Merry Visitor 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


HE ruby-throated hummingbird is 

Iowa’s smallest feathered immigrant. 
He comes in May when flowers begin to 
be in evidence and stays till well into 
September. This bird is so active and 
swift of wing that other birds do not 
attempt to molest him. They shun him 
as we do hornets. On account of his 
sharp, strong bill, courage and swiftness, 
he whips many big birds. The food of 
these birds consists of nectar and tiny 
insects taken from such flowers as 
trumpet creeper, columbine, tiger lily, 
nasturtium and other tubular kinds such 
as we have in our yards and on our 
porches. While the male rests and plays, 
the female builds the nest and rears the 
family. The nest is small and cup-like, 
lined with plant down, fine moss and bark 
scales. The nest is usually placed saddle- 
like over a branch or in a fork. Two 
white eggs, about the size of small beans 
are laid and hatch in two weeks. In 
color the bill, feet and legs of both birds 
are black. In the male, top of head, sides 
and back of neck, back, rump and mid- 
dle tail feathers brassy green; chin 
and throat ruby red; sides light green; 
wings purplish brown above. The female 
is duller in color and does not have the 
brilliant ruby throat. While not seem- 
ingly fond of humans it does not appear 
to fear them and is more or less unaware 
of their existence. 
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Liberal Annuity Rates 


Both of our Societies offer you semua 
annually during your lifetime a fixed income 
on the sum given. Depending upon your age 
at the time of the gift, the rate varies from 
43% to 9% per annum, beginning at age 4§, 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and | 
mail. You simply receive your checks af 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used t 
provide for the future years of a loved ong 
whose present income is temporary or ins | 
sufficient. 
It is no experiment, 

There is no anxiety, 

No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No waste of your estate by a will 
contest. 


Persons of comparatively small meaggm 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investmentim 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a wil 5 : 
contest and ultimately promoting the com 
of unfortunate animals. 
The management of our invested funds ad 
a guarantee of the security of these Lift 
Annuities. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or them 
American Humane Education Society, 189 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be eld @ 
furnish further details. 


Our Dumb Animal 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 3 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention @ 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, ood At 


Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Loewen 
enue. Address all communications to 
TERMS 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office 
title the sender to membership in either of our 
Societies. 


Postage free to any part 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCE 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 5S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $18 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5% 
Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 1 
Children’s $0 75 
Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERD 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editof, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


our Society is 
Cruelty to Animals”; 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the coun- 
try, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,”’ as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to the American Humane Education Society), the sum 
< Vir dollars, (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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